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sonnet ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati and its 
place in fable literature." Davanzati, a Flor- 
entine poet of the thirteenth century, was 
shown to be the probable author of the sonnet 
in question (Cod. Vat. 3793, no. 682). The 
words cornigliann&splai, properly not Italian, 
are due to Provencal influence. The sonnet, a 
version of the familiar fable of the bird in 
borrowed feathers, was sent as an accusation 
of plagiarism to the poet Bonagiunta da Lucca; 
this fact accords with what Dante says of him. 
In fable literature this sonnet is important, be- 
cause it does not follow the versions which 
were so common in the Middle Ages, descend- 
ing from Phaedrus, but belongs to a type older 
than Phaedrus, and indicates the existence of a 
mass of fable literature in popular tradition ; 
it is also important as being almost the only 
version of a fable given by an Italian poet of 
the time. 

The paper which followed was by Dr. C. G. 
Child of the University of Pennsylvania, upon 
" Seventeenth Century Conceits." The Sev- 
enteenth Century Conceit proper was defined 
as a kind of perverted metaphor, displaying 
in particular perverse ingenuity of invention — 
over-elaboration, extravagance or even gro- 
tesque unfitness, counting for nothing beside 
novelty and a certain specious picturesque- 
ness. The aim of the paper was to show upon 
the basis of an examination of one hundred 
and eight works printed before 1500, beginning 
with Tottel's Miscellany, and of all the notable 
authors after that date to Dryden and Milton, 
that (1.) under the influence of Petrarch and 
the Marinists, in the sonnet cycles beginning 
with Sidney's (and incidentally in the Ar- 
cadia), in some measure owing to the use of 
extravagant hyperbole, the inventional con- 
ceit was developed, its use becoming inde- 
pendant of the sonnet about 1596-1598, and 
that (2.) in the seventeenth century, active dis- 
position to the origination of novel inventional 
conceits was almost entirely confined to the 
poets of Cambridge, other poets, where they 
use conceit, employing conventionalized con- 
ceits derived from the sonneteers. 

The subject of the next paper by Professor 
F. N. Scott of the University of Michigan, was 
" Verbal taboos, their nature and origin." In 
certain books that have appeared within the 
last quarter of a century, Professor Scott said, 
attempts have been made to place a ban or 



prohibition upon the use of certain well- 
known and much-used English words and 
phrases. These prohibitions, which may be 
termed verbal taboos, from their resemblance 
to the taboos of aboriginal tribes, are the out- 
come of antipathies which are formed in early 
years while the individual is acquiring com- 
mand of speech. Such antipathies are com- 
mon to all persons, being due to the associa- 
tions which naturally occur in the formation 
of the speech-habit ; but in the case of most 
persons they are checked or repressed by a 
sense of deference to the feelings of others in 
the community. There are some few persons, 
however, in each generation, who are unusu- 
ally self-assertive in matters of language. 
Such persons look upon their personal anti- 
pathies as universal, and do not hesitate to 
impose them upon their neighbors. It is from 
these persons that verbal taboos proceed. 
The character and origin of these antipathies 
was illustrated by a number of examples, in 
part derived from a special examination in re- 
gard to the meanings of selected words. 

The final paper, by Dr. C. R. Miller of 
Lehigh University upon "Prepositions in the 
works of Hans Sachs," was read by title. 

During the day the Joint Committee on En- 
trance Requirements in English held a meeting 
to receive reports from two sub-committees, 
one on interpretation of the requirements, and 
the other on a list of books for general reading 
in the secondary schools. 

Before adjourning to meet next December, 
at the University of Virginia, a resolution was 
adopted by the Association expressing its 
thanks to Provost Harrison and to the Local 
Committee. 1 

Clarence G. Child. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA. 

The third annual meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association 
of America was held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 111., on Thursday, Friday 

x The writer desires to express his indebtedness to those 
who have furnished him with abstracts of their papers. 
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and Saturday, December 30 and 31, 1897, 
and January 1, 1898. The convention was 
called to order Thursday evening in the As- 
sembly Hall of the Orrington Lunt Library 
Building. The guests were welcomed on be- 
half of the Trustees and Faculty of North- 
western University by Professor G. A. Coe, 
representing President Henry Wade Rogers, 
who was unexpectedly detained in New York. 
The Hon. William A. Dyche, Mayor of Evan- 
ston, spoke words of welcome on behalf of 
the citizens. Professor W. H. Carruth (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), President of the Central 
Division, made an appropriate response to 
these cordial' greetings. At the request of 
President Carruth himself, the President's an- 
nual address was omitted. Secretary H. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg (University of Chicago) 
read communications from the Evanston Club 
and the Country Club extending their privi- 
leges to the members of the association, and 
made other announcements. After listening 
to a paper by Professor J. Scott Clark (North- 
western University), of which mention will be 
made later, the meeting adjourned to the 
Guild rooms in the same building, where an 
informal reception was given by the Univer- 
sity Guild. On New Year's Eve another re- 
ception was tendered by the Northwestern 
University at the home of the Country Club. 
Throughout the three days of the convention 
the members had au opportunity to inspect 
the German library that had recently arrived 
from Leipzig as a gift to the Northwestern 
University from Chicago Germans. 

There were five regular sessions. President 
Carruth presided, but on two or three occa- 
sions called to the chair the second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Professor C. W. Benton (University of 
Minnesota). Under the head of reports Pro- 
fessor George Hempl (University of Michigan) 
made an interesting report for the committee 
on phonetics, and urged the importance of 
dialect study, and Professor Starr W. Cutting 
(University of Chicago) reported progress for 
the committee on college entrance require- 
ments. There were seventeen papers on the 
programme, distributed as follows: English 
six, German four, Romance Languages three, 
Scandinavian Languages three, and General 
Philology one. 

The first paper of the convention was pre- 
sented by Professor J. Scott Clark (Northwest- 
ern University) on " Methods of Studying 



English Masterpieces." In justice to Pro- 
fessor Clark it should be said that he spoke 
not as a teacher of literature, but from the 
standpoint of a teacher of the practical art of 
English composition. He discussed at some 
length the two methods that have been most 
widely followed, the hand-book method and 
the annotated edition method, and pointed out 
the faults in each. The basis for the principal 
criticism on the first method was the fact that 
the hand-book tells what some one has said 
about the masterpiece, while the student has 
no opportunity to study the masterpiece itself. 
In the case of the second method the work of 
annotating has been overdone ; every sentence 
has been placed under a microscope, and 
allusions, references, and rhetorical figures 
have been interpreted to cover ground never 
dreamed of by the original author. Professor 
Clark then described a method that, in his 
own experience, had been found more fruitful, 
and therefore more satisfactory. He called it 
a laboratory method. He approached the 
exposition inductively by inquiring first, what 
results a student ought fairly to expect and to 
obtain. These results will be sufficiently in- 
dicated by the nature of the instructions to 
the student that follow. The method aims at 
a study of the masterpieces themselves, and is 
aided by binding together in one volume long 
selections from the representative writers, say 
forty pages from each author, making enough 
ot these composite volumes to put one into 
the hands of each member of the class. To de- 
fray the original cost, each student is charged 
a small amount for the use of the books which 
remain the property of the department. Sup- 
pose now, for example, that the class is to 
study Bacon. To each student are assigned 
the forty pages of Bacon that happen to be 
contained in the volume in his hands, and he 
is required to make a report in his note-book 
on the subjects indicated by the following in- 
structions : 1. Jot down every word you meet 
not in ordinary, conversational use and from 
the total select ten ; 2. observe every word 
used with especial accuracy or delicacy, and 
record best five cases ; 3. record approximate 
percentage of Anglo-Saxon words; 4. ob- 
serve every clear case of English idiom and 
record five cases; 5. observe and mentally 
define every rhetorical figure found and index 
best five cases ; 6. observe every case of sus- 
pense or of loose construction and index 
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pages; 7. observe and index best five cases 
of epigram, balance or point ; 8. index best 
cases of smoothness in the connection of 
paragraphs; 9. index best illustrations of sim- 
plicity; and 10. index best examples of rhythm. 

Professor Clarke's method was discussed by 
Professors A. H. Tolman, J. D. Bruner, and S. 
W. Cutting (University of Chicago), Professor 
J. S. Nollen (Iowa College) and the author. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the merits of the method consist in the fact that 
it gives the student something definite to do. 

Professor Ernst Voss (University of Wis- 
consin) read the next paper, " Thomas Mur- 
ner's Prose Writings of the year 1520." By 
way of introduction he spoke of Grimm's 
" antagonistic " attitude towards Modern High 
German and his fondness for old forms, and 
gave a resume" of the work in early Modern 
High German since Grimm. It is natural, he 
said, that Luther should get the lion's share in 
any work on the sixteenth century, but Brant, 
Hutten, and Murner ought to be studied with 
just as much zeal and interest from the stand- 
point of language and literature. Thert fol- 
lowed a review of the work about Murner, 
including 1. Text editions ; 2. Murner's rela- 
tion to Brant, Geiler and Luther ; 3. Murner 
Grammar ; and 4. Biographies. Professor 
Voss spoke of the character of Murner's sa- 
tirical writings and stated that all are now 
available, while his prose writings, with one or 
two exceptions, have never been printed since 
their first appearance. A list of Murner's 
prose writings of the year 1520 was then given, 
with comments on each one, and the impor- 
tance of these works to the student of theology, 
history, literature and philology was shown. 
Murner's position can not be accurately defined 
without a consideration of his prose writing!, 
especially those of 1520. Professor Voss urged 
that Murner's works ought to be re-edited, his 
biography re-written, and his place in German 
literature re-adjusted, and closed his paper 
with the announcement that he is about to re- 
print, in Braune's Neudrucke deutscher, Lit- 
teraturwerke des xvi. und xvii. Jahrhunderts, 
one of the most important prose writings of 
1520. Professor Starr W. Cutting (University 
of Chicago) made remarks upon this paper, 
and stated that we have misunderstood Murner 
because we have studied him through the 
prejudiced writings of his contemporaries. 



"The Autobiographical Elements in William 
Langland's Piers the Plowman " was the sub- 
ject of a paper read by Professor A. E. Jack 
(Lake Forest University). The name of the 
author of this poem is a matter of some doubt 
and few facts are known concerning his life. 
The opinions of Skeat and Morley were re- 
viewed. Skeat believes the author gives his 
own life in the poem ; Morley maintains the 
same view and accepts the name William 
Langley. The writer of the paper attempted 
to show that the usual method of interpreting 
the poem literally is wrong and that the poem 
is not a real autobiographical picture, but an 
ideal picture. He pointed out among others 
these facts ; namely, that in a large number of 
cases a definite time is stated when evidently 
merely a long time is meant ; that also in the 
case of distance and numbers definite measures 
are given for indefinite ; that the poet men- 
tions no real personages excepting two friars ; 
that dreams and visions compose nearly the 
whole poem (there are eleven visions), and that 
it seems very patent that the poet is relating 
not real but imaginary dreams. The conclu- 
sion is that the dreams are certainly a literary 
device and that, on the whole, the poem con- 
tains very little autobiographical material. 
Professor F. A. Blackburn (University of Chi- 
cago) made a few remarks on the paper, and 
stated that he would go even farther and refuse 
to see anything at all autobiographical in the 
poem. Professor C. W. Pearson (Northwestern 
University) thought the poem contained the 
inner life of the poet, but not the outer life. 

Professor F. A. Wood (Cornell College) read 
extracts from one of the most scholarly papers 
of the convention ; it was entitled "The De- 
velopment of Roots and their Meanings." 
The paper was a long one as it traced the 
history of seven roots, but Professor Wood 
spent the half hour allotted to him in present- 
ing one root. Difference in meaning is no bar 
to connecting words, was the thesis the author 
attempted to prove. Phonetic equivalents, 
that is, words or roots which phonetically coin- 
cide when reduced to their Indo-European 
form, are presumably cognate, however widely 
separated in meaning. This difference is the 
result of divergent development. Two or 
more meanings, though apparently having 
nothing in common, and inexplicable if we at- 
tempt to derive one from the other, are often 
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easily explained when referred to the radiating 
center. For example, ' please ' and ' distress ' 
are diametrically opposed, yet both may come 
from the figurative use of strike. Hence of 
the meanings a, b, c, d, we should not assume 
that any one is the original, but should find 
from what common source a, b, c, d are deriv- 
able. In illustration many examples were 
given to show the logical connection in mean- 
ing between phonetically identical roots which, 
on account of their difference, are regarded as 
etymologically distinct. 

"The Inflectional Types of the Qualifying 
Adjective in German " was the title of a 
paper read by Professor G. O. Curme (North- 
western University). The different types of 
adjective inflection were discussed in the light 
of past conditions and present tendencies. A 
brief history of the uninflected form, the weak, 
and the strong declensions was given. The 
so-called uninflected form was originally a 
strong form corresponding to the strong form 
of the substantive. The ending in the case of 
the nominative masculine and neuter singular 
had in both nouns and adjectives been lost in 
accordance with general phonetic laws. In 
the case of the adjective, pronominal forms in 
-er and -es later often took the place of the 
strong nominative masculine and neuter, which 
had lost their case endings. There were then, 
Professor Curme continued, two strong forms 
for the nominative singular. In the O. H. G. 
these two strong forms, — the so-called unin- 
flected and the strong form, — had the same 
functions, both being used either attributively 
or predicatively. Later differentiation set in. 
A detailed statement of the present usage of 
these forms was given by the author, which 
was followed by a similar statement concern- 
ing the weak form. The earlier individualiz- 
ing force of the weak adjective was noted, and 
all the remaining constructions which still 
show this individualizing force were mentioned. 
Attention was also called to the most recent 
development in the conception of the force of 
the weak adjective, namely, its use to show a 
closer logical relation to the governing sub- 
stantive, as in ein Mann von grossem juris- 
tischen Wissen. 

The paper was discussed by Professors S. 
VV. Cutting, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg and Dr. 
P. O. Kern (University of Chicago), and the 
author. Professor Schmidt-Wartenberg stated 



that what had been considered an inflectional 
ending in the case of predicate adjectives in 
certain Swiss dialects, was not an inflection 
but the remnant of a suffix and that jemanden 
for jemandem was due to regular phonetic 
development. 

The subject of a contribution presented by 
Mr. E. P. Morton (Indiana University) was 
"One Phase of Keats's Treatment of Nature." 
The essentials of the study are : There is such 
a thing as ascription of sentiency to insentient 
objects without personification. This ascrip- 
tion of sentiency, called vivification by Mr. 
Morton, is a mode of expression, essentially a 
metaphor, and is used for vivid expression. 
In addition to proving that there is such a 
thing as vivification, he showed that Keats 
uses it so often in his poetry that any correct 
statement of this poet's attitude towards nature 
requires its recognition. In this attitude Keats 
is entirely different from his fellow Roman- 
ticists. In one thousand lines of Keats it was 
found that there were three hundred and fifty- 
seven cases of vivification and one hundred 
and eighty-seven cases of personification, while 
Coleridge used vivification only two-thirds as 
often. Ruskin's Chapter on the Pathetic Fal- 
lacy seems at first sight to offer both a name 
and an explanation, but Mr. Morton showed 
that what Ruskin says applies only to subjec- 
tive treatment of nature. This paper called 
outremarks from Professors A. H. Tolman and 

C. von Klenze and Mr. Karl D. Jessen (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). Professor Tolman suggested 
in place of vivification 'personal metaphor,' a 
name used in Abbot's Shakespearean Gram- 
mar. Professor von Klenze said that he un- 
derstood by vivification what is meant in Ger- 
man by Bcseelung, and then made comments 
on Ruskin, Keats and Heine, which led him 
into a very interesting comparison of Heine's 
treatment of nature with that of the English 
poet. 

The next paper on the programme was by 
Professor Raymond Weeks (University of Mis- 
souri) on "The Component Elements of 
Aliscans," but on account of the unavoidable 
absence of Professor Weeks it was read by 
title. 

"The Gender of English Loan- Words in 
Danish " was the title of a paper by Professor 

D. K. Dodge (University of Illinois), which, 
owing to the absence of the author, was read 
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by Professor L. A. Rhoades of the same in- 
stitution. The present system of gender in 
Danish is a compromise between strict gram- 
matical gender and natural gender. About 
the time of the Refoitnation the distinction 
between the masculine and the feminine passed 
out of sight and the common gender was de- 
veloped, which is a kind of neuter gender. 
Some English words were introduced into 
Danish in the eighteenth century, but nearly 
all have been introduced during the last 
twenty-five years. Many of these words are 
connected with sports, while many others 
have been adopted through contact with Eng- 
lish-speaking people. The paper treated of 
the susceptibility of the Scandinavians to cor- 
ruption of vocabulary. Professor Dodge col- 
lected the materials for his study from diction- 
aries, Copenhagen newspapers and Cavling's 
Era Avierika, and has found about two hun- 
dred English loan-words, but the list is not 
exhaustive. Of the neuters twenty-one are 
names of materials ; the majority of the others 
have Danish synonyms of neuter gender. 
Only settlement and stock-jobbery appear to 
have a gender determined by the ending; 
several others have the ending -ing, a regular 
common ending. In words of common gender 
there are several classes, as names of vehicles, 
articles of food, of dress, etc. Some few seem 
to be determined by ending, as boycotting, 
elevator, etc. Baby is of the common gender. 
The main results of Professor Dodge's investi- 
gations may be stated under five heads : 1. 
Only sixteen per cent of the English words in 
Danish are neuter, a disproportion similar to 
that of native words. 2. Many words may be 
divided into classes according to meaning. 3. 
The majority of the other English words are 
influenced by Danish synonyms. 4. Termina- 
tions seem to play a subordinate part. 5. No 
tendency to uncertainty or change of gender 
was noticed, such as exists in native words. 
The conclusions of Professor Dodge's study 
were accepted without discussion. 

Professor A. E. Egge (Washington Agricul- 
tural College) had prepared an excellent paper 
on "The Scandinavian Element in English," 
but as he was unable to be present it was read 
by Professor A. H. Tolman (University of 
Chicago). It began by giving a brief sketch 
of the Scandinavian settlements in the British 



Isles, more particularly in England, and then 
traced in outline the Scandinavian influence 
on the English language. 

The first mention of northern pirates touch- 
ing the coast of England, said the writer, is 
found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the 
year 787 (corrected to 789). At various times 
after this raids and incursions were made into 
the English territory, and in 866 came the 
great army of Vikings that seemed to have 
for their object the conquest of all England. 
They were finally able to control all the 
country to the north and east of a line running 
from London to Chester. The Danes for a 
long time ruled parts of this district indepen- 
dently and introduced their own laws and in. 
stitutions. It was.therefore.called the Danelaw 
(Danelagh). Norse and English were spoken 
side by side, Norse predominating in some 
localities, and English in others. As far as 
the investigation of the Scandinavian element 
in English is concerned, it is of little impor- 
tance to know from which of the Scandinavian 
countries the various bands of invaders came, 
as up to the year 1000 Danes, Norwegians and 
Swedes spoke one language, in Professor 
Egge's paper called Norse or Scandinavian. 
The effect of the Norman Conquest, and with 
it the introduction of Latin and later of French 
into the churches and courts of justice, was to 
deprive the Old English of its use as the liter- 
ary medium of the nation, but the Norman 
speech, being a totally foreign tongue, did not 
have at once any organic or direct influence 
on English. There was no temptation to imi- 
tate French inflections, the writer stated. Old 
Norse and Old English were, indeed, two dif- 
ferent languages; yet they were both purely 
Teutonic and closely related. The vocabulary 
was essentially the same, the main difference 
consisting in the inflections, and even this dif- 
ference was in most cases comparatively 
slight. Englishmen and Norsemen of that 
day could doubtless understand each other 
without much difficulty. Professor Egge con- 
tinued on the assumption that languages 
closely related will influence each other more 
than languages distantly or not related at all, 
and stated that this would explain why the in- 
fluence of Danish and Low German on each 
other has deprived these languages of nearly 
all inflections of case, also why English of the 
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North, owing to the presence there of the 
closely related Norse, was deprived of its 
inflections before this change took place in 
the South. That this really happened is seen 
in the early disappearance of nearly all case- 
endings, so that already in the Ormulum 
(written about 1200) we meet with a specimen 
of English almost as uninflected as that of the 
present day. In the South, however, where 
one would suppose the Norman-French in- 
fluence to have been the strongest, we find 
quite a different state of things. Many French 
words have indeed been adopted ; but the 
grammatical structure shows no other signs of 
change than those of internal growth and de- 
cay, and the dialect remains rich in inflections 
to a late period. The Ayenbite of Inwyt, for 
example, though composed in 1340, is much 
harder to understand than the Ormulum, 
written in the North almost two hundred years 
earlier. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle there 
appears, from the year 871, a large Scandi- 
navian element. While there are very few 
Norse words in Robert of Gloucester, Chaucer 
and other literature of the South, their num- 
ber in Havelock the Dane, and the later 
Northumbrian and Scotch monuments, is very 
large, as well as in North-English and Scotch 
dialects down to this day. Of Norse words 
still used in Scotch a few are such as big, 
(build), carl(ma.n), cleg (gad-fly), hoast (cough), 
ken (know), lift (sky). The literary English of 
to-day, which dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury and has for its basis the dialect of London 
and the Universities, contains a much smaller 
element than the spoken language of the 
North and of Scotland, and yet altogether it 
is considerable. Professor Skeat in his Ety- 
mological Dictionary mentions nearly seven 
hundred words of Scandinavian origin. 

Some of the Scandinavian influences, as 
shown in Professor Egge's paper, may be 
summed up by the following statements : a. 
Some of the borrowed words crowded out 
the original, as are for beoth or sind ; take 
only for niman ; them for hem, — hem survives 
in the modern provincial English 'em, as 
in 1 hear ' 'em laugh, b. In the case of other 
words the meaning was changed, for ex- 
ample, dwell and earl, of which the present 
meanings are due to Scandinavian influence, 
c. Change in the form of many words, for 
example, seventh, ninth, tenth, eleventh (by ! 



analogy), thirteenth to nineteenth. In Old 
English these ordinals are formed without n ; 
in the Scandinavian languages they are all, 
except eleventh, formed with ». d. A similar 
and more wide-reaching change is seen in 
words, which in Old English had the vowel a 
and in Norse the diphthong ei. In all such 
words the regular changeof sound in Southern 
English was from a to b, — thus ac, ban, hdm t 
sldn, became oak, bone, home, stone. In the 
most northern English, however, this change 
has not yet taken place, the Scotch still saying 
aik, bane, hame, stane. 

The discussion of this paper was opened by 
Professor George Hempl (University of Michi- 
gan), who considered the loss of the inflections 
important, but believed the Scandinavian influ- 
ence on English was often overestimated, and 
who said further that whenever Professor Skeat 
found any difficulty with an English word he 
turned it over to Scandinavian influence. 

Professor Julius Goebel (Leland Stanford Jr. 
University) had written a paper on " Heine's 
Relation to Wolfgang Menzel" which was read, 
owing to the absence of Professor Goebel, by 
Dr. P. O. Kern (University of Chicago). Little 
has been done thus far, said the writer, for the 
investigation of the origin and growth of the 
literary movement which we are accustomed 
to call "Young Germany;" the works that 
have been published on this movement were 
largely written from the standpoint of the 
partisan, and it is, therefore, extremely difficult 
to obtain a true historical picture of the chief 
figures of that period. Just as we looked at 
Gottsched for a long time in the way in which 
he had appeared to Lessing, and for many 
years our conception of the literary character 
of Nicolai was that of Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller, so also of Wolfgang Menzel we pos- 
sess mainly only the caricature produced by 
the malice and hatred of Heine, Borne, and 
the rest of the " Young Germans." It is the 
duty of an impartial history of literature to 
give justice to Menzel, in whom we must see the 
original leader of "Young Germany." His 
Deutsche Litteratur, published in 1828, gave 
expression for the first time to the dissatisfac- 
tion and longings of the talented young mind s 
of that period. Professor Goebel submitted 
quotations from Gutzkow, Heine, and Mundt 
to prove that Menzel was considered the orig- 
inal leader of these young writers, the main 
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object of the paper being to prove that Heine 
was deeply influenced by Menzel's book on 
German literature, — a fact which Heine him- 
self in later years tried to conceal. It was 
shown that Heine in his review of Menzel's 
work bore witness to the change which his 
views had undergone by the study of the book, 
and that he then adopted from Menzel the idea 
of a closer union between life and literature. 
But he later ridiculed his own review of the 
book by saying, "I was at that time a little 
boy and my greatest sport consisted in placing 
a flea under a microscope and showing the 
people its magnitude." The author went on 
to show that Heine's desertion of the literary 
principles of Romanticism began with the 
study of Menzel's Deutsche Litteratur, and 
that this book became' the model which he 
imitated and copied in his own work, Die Ro- 
mantische Schule ; of course he did not 
copy directly, but made free use of Menzel's 
thoughts, it was claimed, frequently giving 
them a witty turn. The essayist then quoted 
parallel passages from Menzel and Heine to 
show the latter's mode of procedure. 

Professor Goebel claimed further that Heine 
had shared Menzel's unfavorable opinion of 
Goethe up to the time of that poet's death. 
This last point, as well as the main thesis of 
the paper, met with considerable opposition 
in the discussion which was opened by Pro- 
fessor J. T. Hatfield (Northwestern University). 
It seemed to be the general feeling, as brought 
out by the discussion, that Menzel's influence 
on Heine was not so far-reaching, as main- 
tained by Professor Goebel, and that Heine 
had by no means fully shared Menzel's dislike 
for Goethe. 

The University of Minnesota was repre- 
sented on the programme by Professor C. F. 
McClumpha with a " Comparison of Greene's 
Alcida with Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis. 
The introduction contained a survey of Greene's 
Euphues, published in 1587, and his Menaphon, 
published in 1589, and an outline of Greene's 
borrowings from Lyly. Lyly's style known as 
Euphuism was imitated by Greene in his 
earliest works, who looked chiefly to him for 
inspiration. Blount's edition of Lyly in 1632, 
in which six plays were published, omitted 
three : The Woman in the Moone, The Maides 
Metamorphosis and Love's Metamorphosis. 
This last play, Love's Metamorphosis, was 



printed in 1601, and if Lyly was "buried" in 
1606, it is the last play published before his 
death. Professor McClumpha stated that as 
yet we are not able to fix the date of the 
writing of this play. There is no reasonable 
doubt of Lyly's authorship. Blount can not 
be taken as an authority, for he omitted The 
Woman in the Moone and this is Lyly's first 
play. Greene's Alcida was entered at the 
Stationers' Hall, December 9, 1588. The ear- 
liest known edition of it is that of 1617. An 
admirer of Greene mentions it in his Greene's 
Funerals, published in London in 1594. This 
novel, then, was published earlier than this 
edition of 1617, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the year 1588 was its year of publi- 
cation. Professor McClumpha then gave an 
outline of the two stories, showing the main 
correspondences and differences. The stories 
are essentially the same, namely the metamor- 
phosis of the three maids into the stone, the 
bird and the rose-tree. In conclusion Pro- 
fessor McClumpha claimed these three points: 
1. The likeness of the two stories which is 
self-evident, but which has hitherto been un- 
noticed by all reviewers, so far as he has had 
access to works upon these writers. 2. He 
would place Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis 
among his earlier works. His Woman in the 
Moone was not printed till 1597, yet in the pro- 
logue Lyly distinctly states that it is his ear- 
liest work. From a comparison of Lyly 'splays 
it was found that move's Metamorphosis has 
many qualities in common with this first play. 
It certainly has not the wit, the plot, the 
vivacity of his so-called later plays. Critics 
have ascribed these failings to its being a play 
of his old age, but Professor McClumpha pre- 
fers to call them the failings of youth and 
would place the date about 1584. 3. Passages, 
which agree in substance, style and phrase- 
ology, were quoted to show the interdepen- 
dence of Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis and 
Greene's Alcida, placing such a relation be- 
yond doubt, and the belief was expressed that 
Greene took his story from Lyly. Professor 
Martha Foote Crow (University of Chicago), 
in her discussion of the paper, complimented 
Professor McClumpha's extensive acquaint- 
ance with the authors compared, and sug- 
gested a study of the sentence-structure and 
the plot-structure in order to settle this ques- 
tion. 
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The next paper on the programme was en- 
titled "The Unity of Place in the Cid." Ow- 
ing to the absence of the writer, Professor J. 
E. Matzke (Leland Stanford Jr. University), 
it was presented by Professor C. W. Benton of 
the University of Minnesota. The introduc- 
tion stated that it is usually conceded that the 
unity of place is not observed in Corneille's 
Cid, that its non-observance was one of the 
points criticised by Scudery, and that this 
criticism, together with the Academy's sanction 
of it, was one of the many causes working to- 
gether towards the final establishment of the 
law of the strict observance of the unity of 
place in the French theatre. 

The author claimed that there can be no 
longer any question that the Cid was written 
for and played with the so-called multiplex 
decoration, which may be looked upon as an 
in-door adaptation of the old mystery stage. 
This new stage-setting brought with it impor- 
tant changes in the manner of acting, the most 
important being that actors would step forward 
from their particular ' mansions ' to the front 
of the stage, and by general consent the central 
portion of the stage was then accepted as that 
particular locality where the actors in reality 
ought to be. A similar method of playing, 
according to Rigal, was utilized in the early 
representations of the Cid to give the appear- 
ance of a certain fictitious unity of place. 
Professor Warren (Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. x, 
col. 1 fF.) accepts the explanation, and advances 
the idea of a compromise for the unity of 
place, — "a compromise between the require- 
ments of the purists and the freedom of 
Hardy's scenery," — and interprets the strict- 
ures of Scudery and of the Academy on this 
basis, but the arguments brought forward in 
support of this explanation are, however, not 
convincing, Professor Matzke claims, nor do 
they seem to bring out the true meaning of 
Scudery's criticism. The author proceeded 
to show that an attempt on the part of Cor- 
neille to introduce a compromise for the unity 
of place in the Cid in 1636 would place him 
far ahe.ad of his time. It was then made 
evident by a detailed examination of the ac- 
tion of the play that Scudery could not criticise 
Corneille for non-observance of the unity of 
place, but that his criticism was directed 
against another supposed weakness of the 
play, the technique or handling of the multi- 
plex decoration, which is open to serious criti- 



cism. Professor Matzke's conclusions agree 
in general with the statement of Lotheissen, 
in his Geschichte der franzosischen Litteratur 
im xvii. Jahrhundert. 

An animated discussion followed this paper, 
which was opened by Dr. T. L. Neff (Univer- 
sity of Chicago) and continued by Professor 
E. P. Baillot (Northwestern University), Dr. R. 
de Poyen-Bellisle (University of Chicago), and 
Professor J. S. Nollen (Iowa College). Dr. 
NefFmade a slight criticism on the paper for 
introducing considerable matter not bearing 
on the main purpose, but admitted that Pro- 
fessor Matzke had sufficiently proved his point 
against the claim that Corneille was trying to 
establish a new and compromise substitute for 
the unity of place; Professor Matzke's pur- 
pose was to explain the object of Scudery's 
criticism, which was to show Corneille's im- 
perfect conception of the techpique of the 
multiplex decoration. Dr. Neff thought Pro- 
fessor Matzke had pretty clearly attained his 
purpose, as just stated, but criticised the im- 
portance which he attached to the last two 
scenes of Act v in his claim that these were 
the most important blunder in the manipula- 
tion of the piece, as the spectators could have 
little idea where the actors were. There were, 
to be sure, some obstacles, Dr. Neff said, in 
in the way of clearness, as the presence of 
Chimene indicated continuity of scene, be- 
tween scenes five, six' and seven ; also the fact 
that in one breath she addresses Don Sanche 
in her own home, and in the next she ad- 
dresses the king. But, after all, the appear- 
ance of the king and his suite from the king's 
mansion — this sort of appearance all through 
the play is used to indicate change of location — 
ought to show with some definiteness change 
of location from the house of Chimene to that 
of the king. Professor Baillot thought Pro- 
fessor Matzke was attacking not Scudery but 
Professor Warren. Dr. de Poyen-Bellisle 
claimed that the question at issue was not im- 
portant, and in his remarks argued, among 
other things, that a Frenchman is always 
logical, but Professor Nollen, evidently failing 
to see the logical Frenchman, expressed the 
belief that Dr. de Poyen-Bellisle had confused 
the development of the drama with the de- 
velopment of the stage. 

The third paper on a Scandinavian subject 
was that of Professor Gisle • Bothne (Luther 
College, la.) with the title "The Language of 
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Modern Norway." The author gave a brief 
account of the history of the language condi- 
tions in Norway, mentioning the various efforts 
that have been made towards the development 
of a Norwegian language, and pointing out 
the fact that Norway is essentially a peasant 
country, and claimed that the Danish language 
puts obstacles in the way of the peasant. 
Ibsen, who is more conservative than Bjornson, 
ridicules the idea of a Norwegian language, 
and still no Dane would accept Ibsen's own 
language as Danish, for it contains many Nor- 
wegianisms. The author then spoke of the 
two reformatory movements that are at work 
at the present time, — the one in the inter- 
est of the Landsmaal inspired by the late 
Aasen, and that of Knudsen for the Dano- 
Norwegian side. The Landsmaal is based on: 
1. the western dialects in Norway (namely, 
those, as Professor Bothne claims, that have 
best preserved the forms of the parent speech, 
Norwegian-Icelandic); and 2. an artificial lan- 
guage, — an attempt to write all the dialects of 
Norway in a common way. There are in Nor- 
way, according to the author of the paper, two 
hundred young people's societies in which this 
new language is used, and an effort is being 
made to establish a Gymnasium where Danish 
will be refused admittance and the Landstnaal 
used exclusively, but there is strong opposition 
among the friends of Dano-Norwegian. The 
principles underlying the Dano-Norwegian. 
movement are: 1. the Danish language must, 
in Norway, be written the way it is spoken by 
the Norwegians of culture, — and the difference 
between Norwegian and Danish pronunciation 
is very great; and 2. for the many foreign, — and 
in Danish are to be found numerous German 
words particularly, — must be substituted.purely 
Norwegian words from Norwegian dialects. 
In the Dano-Norwegian, commonly called 
Norwegian, there are seven thousand words 
not found in Danish. Professor S. W. Cutting 
(University of Chicago) made a few remarks 
upon this paper. 

Dr. Karl Pietsch (University of Chicago) 
presented a paper that gave evidence of much 
original research; it had for its subject "Notes 
on Romance Syntax." The topics considered 
were : 1. Italian cui, nominative. 2. Old- 
Spanish nodi, subject, with the plural of the 
verb. 3. Statement composed of noun and 



relative clause. 4. Italian chi with an antece- 
dent. 5. Old-French quels, possessive. 

English claimed the next paper, "The Re- 
lation of the Knightes Tale to Palamon and 
Arctic," by Professor George Hempl (Univer- 
sity of Michigan). It dealt in detail with one 
of the ' counts ' made by the same writer in a 
paper read at the meeting in New Haven in 
1895. It was shown that Chaucer's Palamon 
and Arctic is no longer the mystical thing we 
have supposed it to be, inasmuch as the larger 
part of it is the larger part of the Knightes 
Tale as we have it. Chaucer long ago wrote 
a story of Palamon and Arcite, based upon 
Boccaccio, which he rewrote for the Knightes 
Tale ; we have no copy of the original, only 
an Italian version. The revised portions make 
up only about twenty-eight per cent, the in- 
ferior parts being those which Chaucer allowed 
to stand. The first twenty-six lines, for ex- 
ample, are unrevised. The Knightes Tale is 
generally considered Chaucer's best produc- 
tion, still the larger part of it is the work of the 
poet in his immaturity. 

Professor Hatfield (Northwestern University) 
then read a spirited paper on the "Earliest 
Poems of Wilhelm Miiller," the substance of 
which was about as follows : Miiller's first 
published poems occurred in the collection 
Bundesbluthen, a joint volume of poems 
issued in 1815 by Blankensee, Kalckreuth, 
Studnitz, Hensel and himself. The volume is 
exceedingly rare, and was entered under a 
wrong title in the Royal Library in Berlin, as 
Professor Hatfield accidentally discovered. 
The only other copy the author of the paper 
has been able to find is in the British Museum. 
Miiller's contribution includes twenty titles, 
the last number being a group of eighteen 
short epigrams. The poems were considered 
somewhat in detail, and the influence of Gleim, 
Burger, Goethe and Schiller noted. At this 
point and later Professor Hatfield read several 
selections. The epigrams, which, with one 
exception are in the elegiac metre, show a 
different treatment from that which Miiller 
adopted later, after having himself edited 
Logau. One of them, Professor Hatfield said, 
confirms the interpretation of a later epigram 
" Bav und Mav " as meaning ' Bavius und 
Maevius,' — two inferior Latin poets, enemies 
of Virgil and Horace. Five " Romanzen " 
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show Miiller's early effort at writing in the 
style of popular poetry; The chief new light 
which the collection sheds upon Muller, Pro- 
fessor Hatfield continued, is that it puts him, 
for the first time, among the poets of the War 
of Liberation, His themes and style are very 
close to Korner, Ruckert and Arndt. The 
" Bardismus " of the eighteenth century is 
also plainly perceptible. Some light is shed 
upon Miiller's personality by the subject-mat- 
ter of these poems, which must be often taken 
as autobiographical ; some of the allusions are 
very hard to interpret. We see also much in- 
fluence of the Romantic School and of the 
Minnelied, but still more the strong influence 
of the Volkslied. The prevailing note, as in 
Uhland's earlier lyrics, is overwrought melan- 
choly and pensive sentimentality. Muller 
candidly expresses all sides of his nature, and 
from this candor is to be explained the fact 
that he was able gradually to eliminate the 
weaker elements and develop the better ones. 

In opening the discussion of this well-re- 
ceived paper, Dr. P. S. Allen (University of 
Chicago) paid a high tribute to Professor 
Hatfield's knowledge of Muller. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Professor von Klenze 
of the same institution and the author, Pro- 
fessor von Klenze arguing that Muller did not 
understand the spirit of the Volkslied, and that 
its influence on him was overestimated. 

It was regretted that Professor EwaldFluegel 
(Leland Stanford Jr. University), the author of 
the last paper announced on the programme, 
" Bacon's Historia Literaria," was absent, and 
as the paper itself did not arrive in time to be 
presented, the present writer is unable to give 
a synopsis of it. 

The officers elected for 1898 are : — 

For President : C. Alphonso Smith (Univer- 
sity of Louisiana). 

For Secretary-Treasurer: H. Schmidt- Wart- 
enberg (University of Chicago). 

For First Vice-Pres.: Ewald Fluegel (Leland 
Stanford Jr. University). 

For Second Vice-Pres.: Gustaf E. Karsten 
(University of Indiana). 

For Third Vice-Pres.: Raymond Weeks 
(University of Missouri). 

For Members of Council : 
James T. Hatfield (Northwestern University); 
Albert E. Jack (Lake Forest University); 



James D. Bruner (University of Chicago); 
Charles Bundy Wilson (State University of 
Iowa). 

For Executive Committee : 
The Secretary ; 

Raymond Weeks (University of Missouri). 
Ewald Fluegel (Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity). 

Of the other business accomplished the fol- 
lowing is of general interest. A resolution 
was adopted to the effect that it is the sense of 
the Central Division that a joint meeting of the 
two sections of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America should be held once in four 
years. 

The Secretary was requested to provide for 
a pedagogical and phonetic session at the next 
meeting. 

For the next annual meeting invitations were 
received and read from five institutions. The 
question of place of meeting in 1898 was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

Before adjournment a resolution of thanks 
to the officers of Northwestern University, the 
University Guild, the Evanston Club, the 
Country Club, and the local committee, for 
their very kind and generous hospitality, was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 
State University of Iowa. 



SPANISH PUBLICA TIONS. 

Lingua e letteratura spagnuola delle origitii. 

By Egidio Gorra. Milano : Ulrico Hoepli, 

1898, 80, pp. xvii 4-430. 
For many years scholars have felt the need 
of a suitable text book for the study of Old 
Spanish language and literature, and it is grati- 
fying to see that at last the work of compiling 
such a book has been undertaken by a man 
whose name is well known in the field of 
Romance studies. The little manual of Monaci 
and D'Ovidio, as well as the later Testi of 
Monaci, have been practically inaccessible for 
several years, while Lemcke's Spanischc Lit- 
eraturgeschichte and Keller's Altspanisches 
Lesebuch, in spite of their several excellent 
qualities, fail to meet the requirements of the 
present time. Consequently, Gorra.feelingthe 
need of a suitable handbook for Italian stu- 
dents of Spanish, has prepared the treatise 
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